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From Annals of Hempstead. 
FRIENDS ON LONG ISLAND AND IN NEW YORK, 
BY HENRY UNDERDONK, JR. 


As a sequel to the history of Friends in 
Hempstead, it is thought proper to give a 
sketch of the settling of adjacent meetings. 

Robert Hodgson, an Englishman, after a 
prosperous voyage, arrived at Long Island 
about the lst of August, 1657. He says: 
“ Finding drawings, I and two more with me 
left the ship and passed to Gravesend, where 
our testimony was received ” by the settlers, 
who were mostly emigrants from New Eng- 
land. Persecutions soon followed. John 
Tilton was fined (1658) for harboring a 
Quakeress. Samuel Spicer was fined (1661) 
for entertaining a minister. George Fox held 
meetings here (1672) on his way from and to 
New Jersey. John Burnyeat had meetings 
here in 1671, and Alice Curwen in 1676. 
Samuel Spicer and John Tilton, Jr., were fined 
(1675) for refusing to labor at building a fort. 
But Friends’ principles prevailed. In 1679 a 
Monthly Meeting was held at Samuel Spicer’s, 
and in 1680 a Quarterly Meeting. John Til- 
ton, by his will (1687), gave Friends land to 
be used as a burying place. The members 
of this meeting having mostly removed to 
Jersey, it was discontinued long ago. 

Some persons at Jamaica seemed ready 
to embrace Friends’ priaciples before any 
preacher had come amongst them. Hodgson, 
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(August, 1657,) on his way from Gravesend 


to Hempstead, held a meeting at the house 
of Henry Townsend, for which both were 
fined and imprisoned. Though meetings 
were forbidden, yet, in 1661, George Wilson 
came along and had Samuel Andrews, Rich- 
ard Britnell, Richard Chasmore, Samuel 
Deane and wife, Richard Harker, Henry 
Townsend, John Townsend and wife, to listen 
to him. Whereupon the Governor (to pre- 
vent future meetings) quartered soldiers in 
their houses. C. Holder (1672) held a meet- 
ing. William Creed and Humphrey Under- 
hill (1674) refused to contribute to the sup- 
port of the town’s minister. Samuel Deane 
had 18 shillings taken from him for the 
priest’s wages of Zachary Walker and John 


Prudden, and Hugh Cowperthwaite had 10 . 


shillings taken. Friends held a Quarterly 
Meeting (1686) at Samuel Deane’s house, 
Roger Gill had a pretty large meeting (1699) 
in an orchard. William Penn was at a meet- 
ing here (1700), when Samuel Bowne dis- 
bursed £1.10 for the entertainment of him 
and other Friends. Thomas Story (1702) 
had a large meeting during a session of the 
Court (Jamaica being then the county town), 
and several lawyers were present and very 
attentive. In 1706 a plot of ground was 
bought of Deane, 50 by 80 feet, for £5, to 
build a meeting house on, and meetings were 
held for many years; but in 1797, Friends 
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having one after another moved away, “ the 
Quaker lot” was sold to William Puntine 
for £200. 

In 1707 Friends at Rocky Hill desired a 
Meeting to be appointed — Third-day at 
the house of James Jackson. Thomas Chalk- 
ley had a meeting here (1725) “attended by 
Judge Hicks (Adam Lawrence), High Sheriff, 
with several other ns of note, with 
whom and our Friends we had a good time 
to set forth the work of grace and reforma- 
tion.” 

The early history of Friends in Newtown 
and Maspeth Kills is marred by the irregu- 
larities of the Ranters, who claimed to be 
Friends, and intruded on their meetings. 
Such was Thomas Case, who (1674) was for- 
bidden by the Court to entertain the wife of 
William Smith. His wife, Mary Case, was 
fined £5 for interrupting Rev. William Leve- 
ridge, while preaching, by saying to him: 
‘Come down, thou whited wall that feedest 
thyself and starvest the people.” Samuel 
Scudder sent a long, scandalous letter to Mr. 
Leveridge. The Court put Case and Scud- 
der under bonds not “to seduce and disturb 
the people.” In 1682 the Quarterly Meeting 
joined the Kills to Gravesend, and Newtown 
to the Flushing Meeting. In 1686 a Quar- 
terly Meeting was held yearly at the Kills, 
and in 1691 Monthly Meeting was kept at 
John Way’s. In 1694 meeting was kept 
every Fourth-day at Robert Field’s. Friends 
soon suffered in the loss of their goods. 
Thomas Stevenson, father and son, were each 
distrained of a horse, to pay for building the 
Presbyterian minister’s house ; but the Gov- 
ernor, on appeal, had them restored. In 1702 
Thomas Story had a large meeting near New- 
town, and returned to Widow Charity Ste- 
vens’. In 1704 he had a meeting, to which 
came several Presbyterians. He spoke of 
the Passover, and bread and wine as part of 
it. In 1707 First-day Meetings were kept in 
course at Robert Field’s, Thomas Stevenson’s 
and John Way’s. In 1720 Robert Field 
bought of Benjamin Moore half an acre of 


‘ ground in the village for a meeting-house 


and burying place. In 1724 Thomas Chalk- 
ley “‘ went to the General Meeting, which 
was so large that the house could not contain 
the people, and, the weather being hot, those 
without doors went to and fro and were un- 
easy, but those within were very attentive.” 
In 1725 he had meetings at Widow Way’s, 
Widow Alsop’s and at Richard Hallett’s, at 
the Kills, and one near Hellgate. Several 
justices and their wives were present, and one 
who had disowned his son for becoming a 
Friend. In 1738 meetings were held on 
First-days at Newtown, at the 11th hour, and 
at the Kills at the 4th hour. In 17565, as 





Friends mostly resided near the Kills, the old 
site, after long agitation, was sold, and a 


| house erected (1760) at English Kills, on a 


lot eight rods equare, given by James Way, 
for a meeting-house and burying place. The 
Society was, however, in a declining way, 
and neglected their collections and answers 
to the Queries. In 1762, the overseers, by 
order of Quarterly Meeting removed all the 
gravestones but such as lay buried in the 
earth; but they were ordered to go on and 
complete the removal. In 1771 it was pre- 
posed to discontinue the meeting. In 1781 
a committee visited Newtown and found the 
meeting weak, and the house needing repairs 
and fuel, and the Fourth-day Meeting some- 
times neglected. In 1789 eo Way be- 
queathed Friends some land and £1,000. In 
1802 Henry Burnett was appointed overseer. 
A new roof and other repairs to the house 
cost £47,10.6. In 1804, a committee having 
by turns attended the meeting, are of the 
mind that it may be best to discontinue it 
and that the members give their attendance 
to the Flushing Particular Meeting. 
Flushing was settled by New Englanders, 
who early embraced Friends’ principles. 
When Governor Stuyvesant sent them an 
order not to harbor Friends, they met (De- 
cember 27, 1657,) and agreed on a remon- 
strance, for which the town officers were pun- 
ished. Many converts were, however, made, 
who assembled secretly in the woods. John 
Bowne, being led by his wife to these meet- 
inge, was convinced. The date of the forma- 
tion of the Society is not known; but, under 
the name of “Oysterbay Meeting,” it was 
represented at and subject to the General 
Meeting of Rhode Island till 1695. Bowne 
says: “On the 11th of Fourth mo., 1661, we 
went from our house toward Rhode Island, to 
the General Meeting, where we stayed nine 
days, and on the 28th we came home again.” 
Bowne was arrested (August 24, 1662,) for 
holding meetings every Sunday, and taken 
to New York, where he was kept in prison 
for refusing to pay his fine, and finally sent 
to Holland, but was acquitted, and ever after 
was a leading Friend. Meetings were held 
by turns at his house, John Farrington’s, 
Hugh Cowperthwaite’s, Benjamin Field’s and 
Dr. John Rodman’s. 1667, Francis Cooley 
and John Adams find it in their heart to 
speak to James Clement about his absenting 
himeelf from meetings. 1687, John Way 
and Daniel Patrick are to go and speak to 
William Noble, concerning his selling of 
drink. 1688, John Adams and Samuel 
Haight are to speak to Morris Smith, Jr., 
concerning his going from Truth to take a 
wife. 1695, the Meeting, with grief of heart, 
condemn the evil practice of some (Ranters) 
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who kept on their hats in time of Friends 
praying to God. In 1692, for £40, three 
acres of land, with dwelling-house and or- 
chard, were bought for a public meeting- 
house. In 1696, 30th of Third mo. (May, 
0. 8.), the first Yearly Meeting was held in 
the new meeting house. In 1704 the house 
. was shingled, plastered and further repaired. 
In 1707 the Monthly Meeting was cumbered 
with persons having no business there; and 
children and young people disturbed the 
meeting by frequently running in and out, 
and spending their time without, about the 
house. In 1707 Samuel Haight made the 
remainder of the front fence, hung a gate 
and provided a lock for it. £2 a year were 
paid John Farrington for making fires. In 
1716 a second meeting-house, sixty-five by 
forty two feet, was built near the old one. In 
1748 Samuel Bowne and John Way sat in 
the gallery during the Yearly Meeting, to 
keep order there in time of public worship. 
In 1752 the Yearly Meeting was annoyed by 
the rude and unchristian practices of many 
rude people who frequently came about the 
meeting, to the grief of Friends. In 1760 
Thomas Franklin got an iron stove for the 
meeting-house, In 1763 the house had con- 
siderable repairs. The gallery was taken out 
and a floor laid overhead, thus making it a 
two-story building. The chamber was divided 
into two rooms, in one of which a school was 
kept. In 1773 Rebecca Walsh was paid £1.10 
a year for making fire, and 3 shillings were 
aid John Eagles for mending the bellows. 
hen the King’s army came to Flushing, 
1776, they occupied the building for a prison, 
barrack, hospital and storehouse, whereby it 
sustained great damage, and the fences were 
burnt. In 1783 it was restored and repaired, 
and the ground rented for £3 a year, reserv- 
ing the grass for pasture of Friend’s horses 
during the Yearly Meeting, which was always 
held at Flushing till the Revolution, when it 
was held at Westbury. In 1794 aad after it 
was held in New York. 

Cow Neck and Great Neck (now Manhasset) 
Meeting. Thomas Story (1702) says: “We 
went to Great Neck to the house of William 
Mott, a young man lately convinced by the 
ministry of Thomas Thompson, where we had 
a large meeting, there being many other peo- 
ple with us, and all very sedate.” A meeting 
was settled at hishouse, Story visited Mott’s 
again in 1704. In 1703 Samuel Bownas had 
a meeting at Jacob Doughty’s, Cow Neck, 
there not haviag been any there before. A 
meeting every First-day was settled at 
Doughty’s. In 1706 a meeting was kept one 
First-day at Doughty’s and the next at Mott’s. 
In 1708, on Doughty’s removal, the meeting 
was appointed at Richard Cornwell’s, and the 


Sixth-day meeting at William Hutching’s 
Cow Neck. In 1715 this meeting was trans- 
ferred from the Flushing to the Westbury 
Monthly, 
a meeting-house at Cow Neck, the place and 
dimensions to be left to Joseph Latham, Wil- 
liam Hutchings, James Jackson, William 
Mott, Jeremiah. Williams and Richard Corn- 
well.* It 1722, John Fothergill had a very 
large meeting; many Friends and others 
were humbly affected with his testimony. On 
the shortest day in the year (1725), it being 
snowy and stormy, eighteen persons went, in 
company with Thomas Chalkley, from Thos. 
Pearsall’s [Cedar Swamp] to Cow Neck, 
where he had a good meeting, larger than 
could be expected. They then went to Joseph 
Latham’s, and had a tender, open meeting. 
In 1737, Chalkley went again to Latham’s. 
“Our conversation was pleasant. We re- 
membered our walking to and from school in 
the suburbs of London, when we were beaten, 
stoned and abused for being the children of 
Quakers.” In 1755 and 1763, the house and 
stable were repaired. In 1762, Adam Mott 


was appointed to remove the gravestones and. 


do up the graves of those who have no rela- 
tions. In 1780, half an acre of land was 
bought of Adrian Onderdonk, the cost of 
which, with the fence, was £19.8. In 1782, 
the meeting-house was occupied by the sol- 
diers. Friends apply to Governor Robertson, 
who orders Colonel Wormb to restore it. In 
1783, it was again used as a guard-house, and 
considerable damage done to the seats and 
fence. 

In 1785, it was proposed to remove the 
place of worship. In 1786, the Westbury 
stove was put up in the Cow Neck meeting~- 
house and more pipe bought, but it did not 
answer, and another was bought (1789) for 
£10.15.3. In 1788, the meeting wish a school- 
house built, the place where the school is 
now held being inconvenient. In 1809, it 
was proposed to set the new meeting-house on 
Thomas Appleby’s land, on the Middle Neck 
Road, 100 rods north from Appleby’s corner, 
as being more in the center of Friends; but 
in 1812 it was concluded, after long agita- 
tion, to put it on the old ground, northeast of 
the old house. The dimensions proposed were 
38 by 28 feet, and 18-feet posts, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,250. The building com- 
pleted in January, 1813, cost $1,547.25; the 
old stuff sold for $24.98, so that $272.27 were 
yet wanting. At the marriage of Henry 
Mott and Temperance Hicks, the old house 
was crowded, and # bench in the gallery 


*In 1737, Joseph Latham, for £6, sold Friends an 
acre and nineteen square roods, whereon stands the 
meeting: house and stable, west cide the road lead- 
ing from Herricks to Gildersleeve’s Creek. 


In 1719, it was concluded to build — 
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broke down with the weight of those standing 


n, and the crash created a panic. 
(To be continued.) 





Toe “Treasury of Facts,” published 
several years ago by an “ Association of 
Friends ” interested in Children’s Literature, 
contains a brief account of an early expe- 
rience of our valued friend, Ann Weaver. 
Her late demise has led us to reflect with 
renewed interest upon her innocent life and 
her heartfelt interest in the knowledge which 
she received as a rich reward for obedience 
to the clear manifestations of Truth internally 
revealed. 

Her earnest appeals to others, especially 
the young, to take heed to the instructions of 
the same Heavenly Guide, will be, we believe, 
long remembered by not a few who were 
wont to sit uoder her miniatry. 


A CHILD’S PLACE OF WORSHIP, 


The subject of the following memoir, A. 
W., lived in the State of Delaware. Her 
rents were members of the Society of 
‘Friends, and were concerned for the good of 
their children; and as they walked consist: 
ently with their profession, the example or 
influence by which she was surrounded was 
helpful to the growth of the good seed in her 
infant mind. 
' Very early in life (being only five years 
old) her attention was arrested by the secret 
operations of the Divine Witness. This 
seemed to have been brought about by ler 
being deprived by death of several near rela- 
tives. She said in reference to this pericd, 
“Being much affected at losing a beloved 
grandmother, 1 one morning took my little 
chair out to a tree that stood behind the 
house, wiere no one could see me; sitting 
down I leaned my head against the trunk and 
ave way freely to my feelings. After a 
Fittle while I felt peaceful and quiet, and then 
was | first made sensible of a secret some- 
thing, operating in meas a teacher. I was 
often passionate and easily excited to the 
indulgence of angry feelings. As I thus sat 
under the tree, sorrowing for the loss of my 
aged relative, this fault was brought to my 
view, and an impression was received that if 
I did uot strive against my trying dispusition, 
all my friends would be taken away from 
me, and I would be left alone in the world. 
This afflicted me greatly, and I promised I 
would try and not get angry. Those living 
in the family would often worry me, being 
the youngest. On such occasions, and indeed 
many times in the day, I would go out under 
my tree, to meet with, I knew not what, 
but a something that strengthened me to to be 
good. It was to my then infant mind a 
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hallowed spot, for there I loved to be still—I 
was gathered into a quiet, peaceful state, wait- 
ing for the teaching of the Good Spirit. Often 
was I here met with, and received instruc- 
tion and strength to overcome my trying 
temper. So precious to me were the feelings 
when sitting under this tree, that when I 
went from home, and had to mingle with . 
other children, I was afraid lest I should be 
drawn out of this quiet state. This fear led 
me to seek unto my Heavenly Guide, and 
ask Him to preserve me during the visit. 

When about ten years old, a minister 
traveling through our neighborhood, being at 
meeting, used the language, “ Covenant-mak- 
ing and covenant-keeping God.” It came 
home to my infant mind, and I found that 
this was the power that had been operating 
in me, and with which I had been engaged in 
covenant morning and evening, and many 
times in the day, though I had found no ex- 
pression that would convey the meaning. 

About this time mingling much at school 
with children who were not Friends, I wanted 
to use compliments as they did, and con- 
cluded I would do 80. Going to the shoe- 
maker’s for my mother’s shoes, I asked if 
Mrs. ———’s shoes were done. On thus 
speaking, I wasso clearly shown that this was 
a departure from simplicity of language, that 
I_ never again deviated in this respect, from 
what I believed right for me. 

About my twelfth year, when at meeting, 
sitting with the reat of the school children, 
I was impressed with the necessity of callin 
the attention of the scholars to the death of 
one of our little playmates. - 

What I had to say was as plain before 
me as though it were written in a book, and 
at one time I was almost impelled upon my 
feet by the force of the feeling which rested 
upon me. But I thought that as I was a 
child, I never could speak before all the 
meeting; so I concluded as soon as meeting 
broke, I would write down what was then so 
plain to me; but when I went to do so, all 
remembrance of the language to be used was 
gone, and I could not recollect one word. 
‘Then I saw clearly that it ought to have been 
giyen to the children when it was given to 
me for them. 

Thus the good Hand led me along through 
the paths of childhood; and having now 
attained the meridian of life, I can in look- 
ing back bear this testimony, that had I at all 
times simply yielded to its guidance, I should 
have escaped much of the suffering which I 
have experienced.” 





CHARACTER gives splendors to youth and 
awe to wrinkled skin and gray hairs.—R. W. 
Emerson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IMPRESSIONS OF BOSTON. 
Continued, 

We see much of Boston in our ride to and 
from Cambridge, and are impressed with its 
individuality. There is a calm, self-possessed 
dignity about the city that inspires confidence 
—admiration. And what a place for charm- 
ing surprises! In unexpected places one 
comes upon open centres, from which streets 
diverge in every direction, I have counted 
eight such radiating lines of massive build 
ings, in every style of architecture, and used 
for the most diversified purposes. 

Some of the streets in the older part of the 
city run in a short semicircle. Now an 
immense marble or granite structure, several 
stories high, stands in the centre, with a 
whole regiment of other buildings ranged 
along the narrow street on the other side, as 
if doing honor to their lordly neighbor, 
reminding one of Joseph’s sheaf in the old 
Bible story. A little further on and. we 
encounter a similar street, the centre of which 
is an open plaza, surrounded by magnificent 
stores, and edifices of the most substantial 
character. 

The irregularity of the streets makes pos- 
sible this variety, which certainly is far more 
agreeable to the eye than the monotonous 
lines of buildings at right angles with each 
other, 

Our first point of interest after breakfast 
is the Common, almost in the very heart of 
Boston. Like the streets, it runs off in vari- 
ous irregular directions, and is just as much 
a surprise as any other part of this famous 
city. There are nearly 50 acres enclosed, 
part of which is an open parade ground, 
intersected by walks and destitute of trees, 
but green and velvety, and kept in excellent 
order, though games of ball are freely allowed 
on its broad squares. Rows of stately old 
elms border the avenues of the Common, 
which at all hours of the day are shady and 
inviting. No carriages are allowed to enter. 
The grounds are adorned with costly foun- 
tains, embellished with symbolic statues. 

Near the site of the old elm, whose history 
is older than the city itself, has been erected 
a monument 95 feet high, and of the Roman 
Doric order. It is of Maine granite, and is 
dedicated to the Army and Navy, and bears 
an inscription to the men of Boston who died 
on land and sea for the maintenance of the 
Union, etc. The bas-reliefs are likenesses 
of prominent men and women of Boston who 
were conspicuous in the Sanitary Commission 
as well as of those who were connected with 
the military and civil affairs. The lower part 
of the pedestal supports four bronze figures 
of colossal size, but fine workmanship, and 
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the top is surmounted by a colossal bronze 
statue representing America resting on a 
hemisphere. 

Besides this costly and elaborate monu- 
ment there are other statues of celebrated 
men that adorn these public grounds, the 
most notable, perhaps, being a colossal eques- 
trian statue of Washington. 

But these are not the chief attractions of 
Boston Common to us. Doubtless they add 
to the stately grandeur of the place, and to 
the renown of the wealthy city, that can 
afford to spend so much of its capital on mere 
decoration. I turn from these works of man 
to the grand old trees under which the fathers’ 
fathers played leap frog and other homely 
games of boyhood in the olden time, where 
matrons and maidens, with husband and 
lover, sat or walked in “the cool of the day,” 
and tender words of love from lips long since 
turned to dust heard sweet responee. It isa 
place sacred to memories the truest and holi- 
est the heart may cherish, and I felt an 
impulse of devotion deep and fervent breathed 
into my spirit as I sat beneath the swaying 
branches and watched the multitudes who 
now enjoy its inviting shade. 

It is said that in 1749 George Whitefield 
preached to 20,000 people, in one body, 
under the shade of these trees. An old cem- 
etery is still preserved in the southern part of 
the Common, the ancient gravestones bearing 
the quaint devices and inscriptions of nearly 
two ceuturies ago; not far from this, perhaps 
adjoining it, is a small enclosure for deer. 

Beyond the Common, or rather separated 
from it by a spacious avenue called Charles 
street, are the Public Gardens, containing 
something over twenty acres. It is in this 
part of the Public Grounds that most of the 
statuary is placed. This land, now such an 
ornament to the city, was tide-water flats less * 
than twenty years ago. 

In the céntre of the Gardens is a beautiful 
pond covering four acres, and crossed by a 
very fine bridge. Swans float gracefully over 
the smooth water, and quite a navy of small 
boats, many of novel and pretty designs, rep- 
resenting swans, etc., are anchored near the 
bridge. These for a trifle may be hired by 
the visitors. The tiny affairs, passing up and 
down, enliven the scene, and the rowing gives 
great delight to the boys, who seem to be the 
chief patrons. 

Running west from the Common is Com- 
monwealth avenue, a park of itself. The 
street is 210 feet wide. An avenue of trees 
occupies the centre, which is enclosed with 
iron railing, and contains statues of Alexan- 
der Hamilton and other celebrated men. 

The buildings on Commonwealth avenue 
are mostly magnificent private residences. 
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Everything that taste and luxury can desire 
appears to be centered in this part of the 
city. All the streets are broad, and it must 
be a centre of great wealth and refined cul- 
ture. Many of the new church edifices have 
been erected here; all of them are copies of 
cathedrals and minsters'of the middle ages, 
and many are, in my judgment, more odd 
than handsome. 

We find ourselves in the neighborhood of 
the Boston Museum of Natural History. It 
is a free admission day, and we enter with a 
number of others, among whom is a group of 
boys of the “Tom, Dick and Harry” sort— 
elbows out and feet innocent of shoes and 
stockings. We wonder if the courteous gen- 
tleman who sits at the foot of the broad stair- 
case will admit them. As they start up the 
steps he calls them to him, gives them a few 
words of caution in a pleasant way, and they 
pass up with the rest into the spacious hall 
above. We observe them occasionally, and 
are glad to see they are orderly and well- 
behaved, and seem greatly interested in the 
skeletons and other objects of study. I find 
myself constantly awarding the palm of pre- 
cedence to Boston in the liberality with which 
she endows her institutions of science and 
art, and the hearty gratuitous welcome she 
extends to every class and condition of her 
people to study and admire the wonders of 

uty in art and in nature, which she dis- 
plays with so unsparing a hand, and with 
such care and neatness in arrangement as to 
be a means of education, not only in the 
higher branches of study, but in the common 
details of every-day life. There is no telling 
the amount of influence for these system- 
atically arranged and well-kept institutions, 
open on certain specified days to every one, 
may exert on the children and youth of the 
— generation. We can hardly set too 

igh an estimate on their value to a free, 
active and energetic or to every one of 
whom the paths to the highest and best things 
are all open. 

This museum is worthy of more than the 
passing notice which the short time we had 
to bestow on it affords. All the objects dis- 
played are arranged with the same neatness 
and beautiful order that we ob:erved in the 
museum at Harvard. It is said to contain 
the most extensive collection of mounted 
skeletons in America, embracing the whole 
range of animal life, from the elephant to the 
smallest and lowest orders of vertebrates. 

Smaller rooms open out from the great 
hall, in which are arranged fossils, shells and 
various other forms of animated existence. 
The galleries above are devoted to butterflies 
and insects, to birds, reptiles, mollusks, crus- 
tacea, etc., including an immense variety of 


species, of all sizes, colors and forms. The 
same careful attention to neatness and order 
is seen in every part of the museum. 

Near by the Museum stands the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology —a popular 
school of collegiate rank, where the teachin 
is mainly devoted to the application of sci- 
ence to the useful arts. It is said to be well- 
endowed and to have a large corps of pro 
feasore. 

In this immediate neighborhood are some 
of the best hotels in Boston. 

‘This is a very busy day with us. We want 
to hear the tones of the famous organ and to 
have a look at Music Hall. At 12, noon, the 
organ will be played. The hall is celebrated 
for its rare acoustic properties, but it is buried 
up in the center of a block of stores and other 
buildings, which completely hide it from the 
main street. We listen to the renowned 
instrument and are astonished at the power 
it possesses. Notes of the greatest delicacy 
and finest touch are rendered with wonderful 
beauty, followed by a whole avalanche of 
sound, poured forth with deafening roar. In 
front of the organ stands a colossal statue of 
Beethoven. The calm, sweet expression of 
lofty dignity given to the face and the whole 
bearing of the statue impresses one with the 
feeling that it must be a true representation 
of the inspired composer, whose pure and 
graceful symphonies will ever remain a 
memorial of his genius and his devotion to 
the sweet harmonies of nature. 

Lunch and a short period of rest leave a 
few hours of the day yet at our disposal. 

“The Museum of Fine Arts” has a free 
exhibition open until 5 P.M. We turn our 
steps thitherward ; we want especially to see 
how Boston avails herself of the privileges 
that patriotism and the generous liberality of 
her wealthy citizens have bestowed upon her. 

We find the building on what is called Art 
square, at the intersection of Darimouth 
street and Huntington avenue. I believe 
there are additions to be made to complete 
the plan, which when finished will certainly 
be a curiosity in itself. The bas-reliefs that 
ornament the structure are of English terra- 
cotta, and are symbolic of Art receiving the 
offerings of the nations, beside other similar 
subjects connected with art and industry. 

The halls are well thronged with intelligent 
and appreciative people, and the arrangement 
of the collection is in chronological order, 
beginning with the Egyptian room. This 
comprises illustrative specimens of the civili- 
zation of Egypt, dating back 1700 years 
before the Christian era. One case has a 
stone cut in relief that is claimed to belong 
to the age of the pyramid builders. The 
mummies occupy glass-cases in the center of 
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the room, and are certainly displayed to the 
greatest advantage; the hieroglyphics that 
record each personal history have been 
translated, ~ we read the tribute of love 
and respect offered to the memory of the 
“Lady Anctipefhir,” with a prayer to the 
Sun that he give his “ beams to this lady” as 
he “guides her barge into the presence of 
Qairis.” 

Here is a fund of interesting and instruc- 
tive study to the antiquariav, and we turn 
from its mementoes of long-departed 
with a feeling of regret that we have so little 
time to give to its treasures. 

Passing on, we enter the first Greek room, 
devoted to “ Antiquities from Cyprus,” 
“Etruscan Vases,” pre-historic and Greek 
pottery, and casts of celebrated sculpture, 
representing the earliest period of Greek art. 
There are besides fragments of antique glass, 
in various colors. 

Two other rooms are given to Grecian art, 
which contain the usual casts and copies of 
celebrated sculpture, besides marbles in sta- 
tues, busts and bas-reliefs, of the finest work- 
manship. 

Another room represents the later periods 
of Rome and the Renaissance styles. 

The entrance-hall has its marble busts and 
statues, its oil-paintings, casts from celebrated 
bas-reliefs in the Alhambra, and curious pot- 
tery of our own prehistoric ages, together 
with Gobelin tapestry and trophies of ancient 
arms and armor. 

The second floor contains the picture- 
gallery and the “ Loan-collestion”’ room, in 
which is exhibited a rare collection of old 
pottery and such curious and ancient things 
as cultivated travelers and lovers of art pick 
up in their travels through the old world. 
These are loaned to the Art Association and 
aid very much to the interest of the Museum. 
The ‘Sumner Bequest” forms part of the 
treasures to be seen here, very many of the 
paintings and other articles of beauty in 
a and bronze having been owned by 

im. 

We only have time to take a rapid glance 
through this story before the bell rings us out. 
It is 5 o’clock and we have yet time to ride 
over to Charlestown and stand under the 
shadow of Bunker Hill Monument. The 
view is very fine from the summit of the hill. 
We do not attempt to mount to the top of the 
immense granite shaft that commemorates 
the historic days of the Revolution. 

Charlestown has its “Common” and its 
Monument to the men who fell in the “ Civil 

Strife.” It is a quaint, old-fashioned suburb, 
containing many points of interest that we 
would gladly see, but the shades of evening 
hang their grey canopy,over all, and we feel 





grateful for the rest and renewal of strength 


it promises. L. J. R. 
Seventh mo, 13th, 1878. 
To be continued. 














































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING, 


Held on the 6th of the Eighth month, at 
the Valley Meeting House, was not quite as 
largely attended as usual, rather fewer 
Friends being present from the city. The 
meeting for worship was prolonged to two 
hours, owing, as was thought, to some of the 
communications being prolonged beyond the 
life. The Eighth [month Quarter, except in 
its social aspect is not, owing to the absence 
of the queries, generally as interesting as the 
others. There is little, except the routine 
business comes before it, and it. occurred to 
me forcibly, why men and women could not 
with advantage meet in the eighth month with 
raised partitions. There ir, I think, no business 
that might not be transacted together. The 
reading of the “extracts” at the Quarter, 
immediately succeeding the Yearly Meeting, 
is now very much dispensed with, though a 

art of them was read in the men’s meeting, 
bat if listened to by men and women together 
I think they would possess fresh interest, and 
might call out questions and remarks that 
would be interesting to all. When the read- 
ing of the extracts was proposed toward the 
close of the women’s meeting, a few objected 
on the ground that a copy of them was dis- 
tributed to each family in the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Icould not but think that the weari- 
ness caused by a part of the loug first meet- 
ing had much to do with the objection. We 
all know how differently subjects take hold 
of the mind according to the manner in which 
they are presented. A copy of the extracts 
might ,lie on the table exciting no interest in 
the younger members of a family, but if read 
in joint session, accompanied by remarks 
especially on those subjects “sent down” for 
consideration, an interest, arising from the 
attrition of mind with mind would be likely 
to be awakened. One of these subjects, The 
division of our overcrowded Yearly Meeting, 
was mentioned by a Friend in Women’s Meet- 
ing, but was met by silence. Would this have 
been the case.had men and women been 
together ? 

n the Mens’ Meeting a subject was intro- 
duced arising out of the concern of a city 
Friend, as seeing in the neat, well-kept grave- 
yard, opposite the Meeting House, some 
grave stones larger than the regulation size. 
A reply with some warmth was made to the 
concern by another city Friend, which 
a little disturbed the equilibrium of the 
meeting, but when opportunity was allowed for 
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the Friends most nearly concerned to explain 

thatithese gravestones, recently introduced 

under peculiar circumstances, were a subject 

of concern, and that the matter was under 

= the slight jostle passed off without doing 
m. 


Information being given on behalf of the 
Circular Meeting’s Committee, that the sum 
of one hundred dollars, appropriated two 
years ago to the use of that committee, was 
exhausted, a similar sum was placed at its 
disposal. 

Though little except routine business comes 
before the Summer Quarter, yet held as it ia 
in a beautiful region of country, suggesting, 
especially to the city dwellers images of 
quiet beauty and rural peace, added to the 
opportunities of pleasant social intercourse ; 
witb kind hospitality and aid on the one 
hand, and grateful appreciation of these on 
the other, Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
held at the Valley, is not the least among the 
influences that tend to bind us together in 
Christian love. 8. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 17, 1878. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING.— 
The change made a few years ago in the 
place of holding the Eighth mo. quarter has 
increased the interest in that meeting, and 
also added to the social and religious influ- 
ence it is capable of exerting. It seems 
eminently proper that, as several of the 
Monthly Meetings composing the quarter are 
in country neighborhoods, one of its sessions 
should be held at a point easy of access to 
city Friends, and within driving distance of 
members belonging to the country meetings. 
This has been accomplished very satisfac- 
torily by the selection of the Valley Meeting 
as the most suitable. 

The house is unsurpassed for location ; the 
beautiful diversity of hill and valley, meadow 
and woodland, breathing a very atmosphere 
of inspiration and devout thankfulness. It 
is a centre of intelligent thought and ener- 
getic action. The farms are owned by men 
who know the dignity of their occupation 
and are wide awake to the interest it in- 
volves. There is no part of our great com- 
monwealth that surpasses this charming val- 
ley in abundant harvests, or the excellence 
of its dairy products. The hospitality of the 


people is proverbial, and when Quarterly 
Meeting time comes round not only the mem- 
bers, but those who have no right of mem- 
bership, open their houces ag well as their 
hearts to all»who may feel inclined to attend, 
and means of conveyance and a bountiful 
supply of the good things of the table are 
unsparingly furnished with a heartiness and 
cordiality that it does one good to witness. 


A gathering in which all the best feelings 
of the heart are thus brought into the ascend- 
ency could not fail of being profitable and 
satisfactory, and the results must be lasting. 

There is usually very little business to 
occupy the latter part of the meeting. But 
it generally is the case that a number of 
ministers of our own and of other Quarterly 
Meetings are in attendance, and the time for 
worship is often prolonged by the exercises 
given forth. On the late occasion our aged 
and well beloved friend Sarah Hoopes, of 
West Chester, was present, and in her own 
clear and convincing way, spoke of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, and of how His life and 
example may be a means of developing in 
us, who profess to be His disciples, the same 
spirit of humility and self-sacrifice, the same 
love and obedience to our Heavenly Father, 
that marked His short and eventful life. As 
the words of inspiration fell from her lips a 
feeling of thankfulness arose that there are 
appointed messengers, whose clear vision and 
simple, though strong and forcible words 
commend the gospel to the hearts of the 
hearers, divested of the scholastic reasoning 
and doubtful and ambiguous phrases that 
have ever been stumbling blocks in the way 
of honest inquiry. 

A few words of exhortation to the churches 
to hear what the Spirit saith, from one of 
our own ministers, closed the opportunity. 

In the after meeting, the question of keep- 
ing @ correct record was taken up in the 
Men’s branch, and the legal puints connected 
therewith critically examined. There was 
much feeling drawn forth on the subject, and 
a necessity for greater care in the matter was 
felt to be needed. 

Committees were appointed to bring for- 
ward the names of Friends to serve as clerks. 

In the Women’s branch the report of the 
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representatives to the late Yearly Meeting, 
as to their attendance, called forth considera- 
ble expression in regard to the duties of the 
representatives. It was shown that the 
appointment, in its original intent, covered 
more than a mere report of whether the rep- 
resentatives were all present. It was be- 
lieved that great good would result from a 
synopsis. or summary of the subjects intro- 
duced into the Yearly or Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and the action thereon, being gathered 
up and reported to the meeting from which 
the appointment was made. It was felt that 
a living interest would be thus kept up that 
would greatly a¢d to the usefulness of the 
meeting. 

Though little business was transacied the 
meeting was prolonged, but the hearty cheer 
that awaited the company at the farm houses 
near by soon made all forget the weariness of 
a long sitting; and the pleasant social inter- 
course enjoyed, between the meeting and the 
time for taking the cars, by the groups of 
Friends gathered around these hospitable 
homes, will long remain a bright picture in 
the memory of all who were favored to be 
present. 





Tae Women’s MepicaL CoLLEGE oF 
PENNSYLVANIA announces the opening of 
its Twenty-ninth Annual Winter Session on 
the third of Tenth month, 1878, with the 
assurance that the advantages offered to 
students in the institution are increasing from 
year to year. " 


Among these advantages we may specify 
the excellent opportunities for clinical 
instruction, and for the use of a reading- 
room and valuable medical libraries. 

Those desiring special courses of study in 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology, or the use of 
the microscope, have facilities afforded ; and 
these facilities we believe to be of the most 
valuable character. 

The cause of the medical education of 
women is not now in need of advocacy in this 
community; and we hardly need to acknowl- 
edge our entire sympathy with the enlight- 
ened and generous men and women to whom 
the college owes its present honorable position 
and means of use{piness. 
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THE OmaHa AGENcy.—Owen Dorsey, of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church, who re- 
cently left Prince George county, Maryland, 
to go among the Indians, in a-letter to friends 
in Washington, gives an encouraging account 
of the state of these people in the region of 
the Omaha Agency. His cheerful statements 
are very familiar truths to us, who have read 
and pondered the full and valuable report of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, presented to 
our late Yearly Meeting. 


O. Dorsey is known among philologists for 


his valuable studies in the Indian dialects ; 
and a dictionary of the Ponca language, pre- 
pared by him, is published by the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 
writes: 


Of the Omahas he 


“We are not among savages: hut farmers, 


living in frame houses, raising. better wheat 
than the whites, 
the supplies for the market of the town of 
Decatur. 


The Omahas furnish all 


Their crops this year double these 
of last year, but owing to the insufficient 
supply of mowers and reapers, thousands of 
bushels of wheat will be lost. . 

’ They have broken this year many acres of 
prairie, so that there is a prospect of a still 
larger crop next year. They have supplied 
the agent with seed wheat. Doors and windows 
stay open all night except in rainy weather. 
Theft, drunkenness, oaths and fighting 
are unknown. All are very friendly, and are 
pleased to find that I can talk with them. The 
Omahas are very busy harvesting, and I can- 
not see much of them till their work is over. 
So I expect to start in a day or two for the 
Winnebago Agency, eight miles distant, to 
remain there ten days or two weeks. There 
is material enough here to keep me six 
months, and I find four or five to help me 
among those who speak English.” 


We rejoice in this testimony to the efficacy 
of practical Christianity applied to the solu- 
tion of the painful problem of the destiny of 
our Indian brethren of the Western lands, 
and believe that the good seed implanted 


during the yeara of the “ peace policy ” will 
never more be lost to mankind. 





THe MAperrRA AND MAmoreE RAILROAD. 
—So many of our fellow-citizens have friends 


and kindred employed by the Collins Com- 


pany of this city for the construction of the 
Madeira and Mamore Railroad, Brazil, that 


a late despatch from Panama (Seventh mo. 
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27th) caused a thrill of sorrow and pain 
throughout the community. The laborers 
were reported to be suffering from a virulent 
fever, from which numbers daily died, while 
there was great scarcity of medical help and 
the poorest kind of hospital arrangements. 

In view of this, it is a great relief to find, 
from the statement of John Jameson, General 
Manager of the Collins Company, that up to 
Seventh mo. 4th there had been but five 
deaths among the workmen, and that three of 
these were due to dissipation. Fever and 
ague had appeared among the men, but it 
readily yielded to treatment. The corps of 
engineers and laborers is now supplied with 
suitable food and with medicines, and no eeri- 
ous difficulty or great trouble of any kind is 
apprehended. 

Charles M. Bird, Chief Engineer, in a 
legally attested statement says : 

‘<I found the climate better than I expected. 
Intermittent fever is prevalent, but its attacks 
are not serious and appear to yield easily to 
treatment. There is, of course, a good deal 
of annoyance from ants and other insects, 
During a period of four months we lost by 
death five men out of an average corps of 
six hundred whites taken out by us from the 
United States, but I believe that none of the 
deaths were attributable to diseases of the 
country. 

“The health of the engineer parties in the 
camps has generally been good, and the 
amount of work accomplished by them has 
been extremely satisfactory, there having 
been over 175 miles of lines run by them in 

reliminary and cross section lines, and the 

evels carefully taken on all. There have 
been some cases of fever, but no deaths, and 
those who were sick generally remained with 
the corps in camp, and in a few days resumed 
work again. Our work was carried on during 
the months of March, April and May, during 
which time the rains made it decidedly un- 
comfortable, but since the last of May it has 
been dry and much more favorable for us. 
The men are all in good spirits, and are gen- 
erally anxious to make the work a success.” 

C. M. Bird says the work on the road is 
going forward very satisfactorily, and that 
thirteen miles have been cleared of wood, etc. 
and made ready for the rails. 


DIED. 

BAILY.—On Eighth month llth, 1878, at 
Oxford, Chester county, Pa., Rachel Anna, wife of 
Evan P. Baily, and daughter of William Harlan 




















BOND.—On Eighth month 2d, 1878, in Philadel- 


phia, Leonora S., wife of Josiah H. Bond. 


BRUCE.—On Seventh mo. 31st, 1878, at the resi- 


dence of his brother, Joel Bruce, in his 85th year. 
Interment from Goshen Meeting, Chester Co., Pa. 


EVANS.—On Second-day, Eighth mo. 5th, 1878, 


at his residence, Moorestown, N. J., Thomas B, 
Evans, in his 82d year; an Elder of Chester Month- 
ly Meeting, New Jersey. 


FAWKES.—On Eighth month 2d, 1878, Joseph 


H. Fawkes, aged 24 years. 


Interment at Bart Meeting, Lancaster county, Pa. 
HALDEMAN.—On Second-day, Eighth mo. 12th, 


1878, at his residence, Media, Delaware county, Pa., 
Isaac Haldeman, in his 81st year, an Elder of Provi- 
dence Preparative and Chester Monthly Meeting, 
Pennsylvania. 


HEACOCK.—On the evening of Eighth mo. 6th, 


1878, in Philadelphia, Hettie, only daughter of 
William and Julia A. Heacock, in her 15th year. 


McCOWN.—On Seventh month 18th, 1878, at his 


residence, Oyster Bay, Long Jsland, William T. 
McCown, in his 93d year. 


The deceased was not a member amongst Friends, 


but was a frequent attender of Matinieock Meeting, 
a believer in Friends’ principles, and in 1866 con- 
tributed to the funds for the erection of Swarth- 
more College. He was a lawyer by profession, and in 


1831 was appointed Chancellor of one of the 


equity courts, which position he held till 1846, 
when he was retired on attaining the age of sixty 
years. He was very much opposed to capital punish- 


ment and was universally esteemed. 

PAIST.—On Seventh month 30th, 1878, in La- 
haska, Bucks county, Pa., Benjamin Paist, in his 
80th year; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

PHILLIPS.—Un the morning of Seventh month 
31st, 1878, at the residence of her brother Henry C. 
Phillips, West Philadelphia, Emily B., daughter of 
Mary and the late John J. Phillips, in her 47th 
year ; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

SEAL.—On Eighth mo. 4th, 1878, at her resi- 
dence, Unionville, Chester county, Pa., Annie W. 
Seal. 

SMITH.—On the 17th of Seventh month, 1878, at 
the residence of her nephew, Howard Preston, West 
Grove, Chester county, Pa., Elleanor Smith, in the 
84th year of her age. 

SMITH.—On the 19th of Seventh month, 1878, at 
his residence, Drumore township, Lancaster county, 
Pa., Joseph Smith, only brother of said Elleanor 
Smith, in the 78th year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Drumore Meeting. 

SPACKMAN.—On Sixth month 22d, 1878, at the 
residence of Isaac Spackman, Caln, Chester county, 
Pa., Ann M. Spackman, in her 68th year. 

STEWART.—On Sixth-day, Eighth month 2d, 
1878, at the residence of her sister, in Clark county, 
Va., Mary, wife of Joseph J. Stewart, and daughter 
of the late James and Martha Baynes; a member of 
Bultimore Monthly Meeting. 

VORE.—Eighth month 1st,1878,at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Solomon Horney, Richmond, Ind., 
Ruth Vore, a member of Whitewater Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged 90 years, 7 months, 15 days. 

WALTON.—Eighth month 8th, 1878, at his resi- 
dence, Willow Grove, Montgomery county, Pa., Chas. 
P, Walton, in his 71st year. Interment at Abing- 


| ton Meeting. “ 
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WASSON.—On Sixth month 29th, 1878, at Mil- 
ton, Indiana, Jehiel Wasson, in the 79th year of 
his age. 

WILSON.—On Seventh mo. 28th, 1878, at his 
residence, Whitemarsh, Montgomery ceunty, Pa., 
Oliver S. Wilson, in his 45th year. 
——————————————— 


AN ADDRESS. 


A commencement address, delivered at 
Miami Valley College on Sixth month 16th, 
1878, by Amos W. Wright, has been sent us, 
and we have read it with much interest and 
with general approval. 


It appears to have been the aim of the 
speaker, on that occasion, to point out to the 
retiring graduates and the advancing students 
of that institution the vast improvements and 
the unending progress which are resulting 
from present scientific researches, and to as- 
sure them that no investigation of the wond- 
rous works of Creation can ever antagonize 
true religion. He remarks that searchers 
after scientific truths are to be classed among 
the purest and best of our citizens, and sug- 

ts that the very process of correct reason- 
ing on some law of physics, trains the mental 
machinery to right deductions in the regions 
of moral and spiritual truth. 

But without the spirit of love—love for our 
fellow-creatures, and love for the Supreme 
Goodness and Intelligence overruling all— 
the speaker feels there will be no soul in the 
life-work. Theories and plans, however skill- 
fully constructed, are inoperative for good 


unless the spirit of love actuates the life-. 


work ; and this is the spirit of mutual assist- 
ance and helpfulness. 

The spirit of benevolence should be the 
soul of every action; and this idea has been 
the enduring foundation for the philosophies 
of all the great religious teachers who have 
profoundly impressed their generations. 

Says the Buddha: “ Let a man overcome 
anger by love. mo him overcome evil by 

d.” Again: “My law is a law of merc 
or all. Proclaim it freely to all men, ric 
and poor alike. It is large as the spaces of 
heaven that exclude none.” 

“Among the institutes of Menu appears the 
command, ‘ Let not injustice be done in deed 
or thought, nor a word be uttered that shall 
cause a fellow-creature pain.’ And again, 
‘To the noble the whole world is a family.’ 
From the Sanhedrim comes the law, ‘ Suffer 
thyself to be cursed, but do thou not curse 
others.’ Said Confucius, ‘What ye do not 
wish done to yourselves, do not do to others ;’ 
again, ‘ Benevolence is to love all men,’ and 

in, ‘A man should overflow in love to all.’ 

here is the Jewish law, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ And centuries after 


them all, the law of love is repeated and 
emphasized by the founder of Christianity, © 

“The followers of these men all claim that 
this wisdom came to their great expounders 
by inspiration. Emerson says, speaking from 
experience and observation, ‘ The law is, To 
each shall be rendered his own. As thou 
sowest thou shalt reap. Smite and thou shalt 
smart. Serve and thou shalt be served. If 
ee love and serve men, you cannot by any 

iding or strategem escape the remuneration.” 
If it were possible, a man might well go and 
serve men unceasingly out of cold-blooded 
selfishness on the ground that it would pay 
him ; but this would not be possible, for a 
labor of love has a reward in the very love 
itself. The pleasure lies in the sympathetic 
eye, the smile, yes, even the tear of the human 
being, the part of us which makes us sure we 
are not machines, and which stands serenely 
out of the scope of all philosophies—the one 
vast, comprehensive and only‘ miracle—the 
working of the Unknown. 

“Arm the spirit of love in the individua) 
with culture, with knowledge and ability, and 
send it out among men, and you have a unit 
of force which will always act for the eleva- 
tion of the race. The better the implements, 
the clearer the intelligence which guides them, 
the better will be the results. Go out among 
men with all the power which science, gene- 
ral intelligence and the broadening liberality 
of thought give you in a spirit of amity, and 
it will have far greater effect than if clothed 
in a ruthless spirit of opposition. Have some 
respect for honest ignorance, honest prejudice, 
honest superstition. Men have an affection 
for time-honored errors which they believe to 
be truths, and do not like to see them rudely 
treated. State the truth without ridicule, 
and it will work its own way in good time. 
True knowledge, like true worth, is modest. 

“The fear occasionally finds expression that 
the advances of science are taking the poetry 
—the sense of the mysterious, the sense of the 
beautiful—out of life; but is this so? The 
distance between the finite and the infinite 
still remains a measureless gap that never can 
be closed by our poor intellects. We can but 
extend our vision and our knowledge a little 
ways; but it is that little extension which 
makes civilization what it is, and will make 
it what it is capable of being. We may push 
our studies into science, philoeophy, discovery, 
invention, until our eager labor tires us. We 
may become intensely practical, and yet the ‘ 
fact will flash upon us some day that we live 
in a world of enchantment. A bright, pure 
morning, with the shade of green trees, the 
singing of birds, the fresh and happy air, 
teaches us something that has no need of 
words to express it. Science will never rob 
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us of that miracle, and yet we have uncon- 
sciously been living in the midst of it. Emer- 
son says: ‘ This discovery may come early— 
sometimes in the nursery to a rare child, 
later in the school, but oftener when the mind 
is more mature; and to multitudes of men 
wanting in mental activity it never comes, 
any more than poetry or art. But it ought 
to come; it belongs to the human intellect, 
and is an ineight which we cannot spare.’ 
Science rather hastens the moment when we 
become impressed with the awfulness, the 
majesty and the beauty of this miracle. No 
written creed ever rose to the capacity to tell 
it. Perhaps it is only in rare moments that 
the individual can feel its force, and perhaps 
but few can know what it is when the reveia- 
tion comes. Science simply teaches that all 
nature acts through immutable laws, and not 
at hap-hazard. Laws that never have been 
changed and never will be. It gives us a 
glimpse of the wonderful perfectness of the 
universe, and heightens our veneration for it. 
It does not take the poetry out, nor the 
beauty, nor the mystery; it rather increases 
all of these. It is culture that shows us the 
best things in life, and enables us. to enjoy 
them. True culture means systematized 
growth in mental and moral qualities in 
knowledge, and in freedom from narrowness 
and superstition. It means grace, kindness 
and forbearance, with the disposition as well 
as the ability to elevate: and it means 
superiority. Let it be said to the young, then; 
especially to those who have the advantages 
of education, choose culture. Be something in 
society, be something in your own commun- 
ity. Belong rather to the higher element 
than the lower. There is but one life to 
lead here; then aim high, and choose the 
better side of it, Intelligence, knowledge and 
fearless thinking, tempered by that love for 
man and nature, will make you kings and 
queens in your own realms. Watch closely 
the advances of science, and keep abreast with 
them. Make the most of the glorious field 
before you—a wider and more fruitful one 
than the world ever saw. The great era of 
the emancipation of thought is opening to the 
human race. Enough have escaped from the 
prison of dogma to act effectively in liberat- 
ing the rest. ‘The great world spins forever 
down the ringing grooves of change.’ Woman 
is Winning her way to acknowledged equality, 
Students of physical science are making the 


- world richer. Increasing morality warrants 


increasing freedom, and both superstition and 
shackles are growing less and less. The 
future of the new generation is full of possi- 
bilities. Make the most of them. Be not 
the last among the following crowd; be 
among the leaders. You are the heirs of all 
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the ages, and than you none is richer. And 
then remember that all your heritage is worse 
than nothing if it is not tempered by love and 
devoted to good.” 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


At the Independence Day Celebration at 
Woodstock, Conn., this year, Hugh McCul- 
loch, formerly Secretary of U. S. Treasury, 
spoke at length on the various subjects con- 
nected with finance and business. We are 
interested in his hints to his fellow-citizens in 
regard to the instruction Americans may gain 
from a candid examination of other countries. 

“There is nothing more instructive to an 
American than a visit to foreign countries. 
Conceit is a barrier against knowledge. The 
less one has of it the more open is he to in- 
struction, and there is nothing which takes 
conceit out of a man like a residence abroad. 
They only are wise in their own conceit who 
know little of others. We live in a country 
so extensive, so rich in minerals, so varied in 
productions, so inexhaustible in resources, so 
abounding in all that is needful for the sup- 
port of the race; and then, too, we are so in- 
ventive, so self-reliant, so enterprising, so free, 
that a good many of us seem to be of the 
opinion that we have nothing to learn from 
the Old World, little to gain by intercourse 
with it, and that we should not be greatly 
the losers if it were submerged by the ocean. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. We 
are as dependent upon the Old World as the 


Old World is upon us. We have much to 


learn from European nations—in art, in poli- 
tics, in finance, in political economy, and 
even in agriculture. As an agricultural na- 
tion we ought to lead all others; and yet in 
this respect we are excelled by nations that 
are frequently spoken of as effete. We im- 
poverish by bad husbandry soil, which, under 
scientific treatment, would year by year be 
increasing in productiveness. To say nothing 
of the States that were afflicted with slavery, 
there are States in the valley of the’ Missis- 
sippi, essentially agricultural, in which lands 
are being so badly treated that the yield per 
acre is already diminishing. Our lamented 
friend, Horace Greeley, who instructed the 
readers of The Tribune by telling them what 
he knew about farming, would have gained 
in knowledge by visiting even Italy or Spain. 
He would have seen there lands responding 
as kindly and as generously to the labors of 
the peasants as they did a thousand years be- 
fore the discovery of America. Much is to 
be learned from Eurvpean nations in all the 
live subjects of the day. Look for a moment 
at Great Britain, the mother country, with 
which we have more important commercial 
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relations and more intimate social rela- 
tions than with any other country. May 
we not learn something from her? Every- 
body knows that she is the richest of nations 
—that her colonies encircle the globe; that 
Victoria is the acknowledged queen of an 
empire the grandest in the world, altogether 
more populous and extensive than was the 
Roman Empire in the days of the Cesars; 
and yet there is a prevailing sentiment in the 
United States that Great Britain has seen her 
best days—that her institutions are repres- 
sive and antiquated—that she lacks the vital- 
ity and energy which are-so characteristic of 
the United States. The very reverse of this’ 
is the truth. There are about Great Britain 
no indications of decrepitude. Age has not 
impaired her vigor; her monarchy is not the 
antagonist of freedom ; every year adds large- 
ly to her population and immensely to her 
wealth. Her government, although stable in 
its general character, readily adapts itself to 
the advancing spirit of the age. Aristocratic 
in respect to the monarchy and the peerage, 
she is essentially democratic in respect to the 
power possessed by that representative of the 
public sentiment, the House of Commons, to 
which ein all great contests the House of 
Lords is compelled to yield. The premier is 
virtually the head of the government, and his 
place depends upon the accordance of his 
measures with the — will. In Great 
Britain no man can be a cabinet minister 
who is not a member of Parliament, and the 
appointment of a member of the House of. 
Commons to a seat in the Cabinet involves 
the necessity of his resigning his place and ob- 
taining the endorsement of his constituents in 
a new election. Judges are selected from those 
who are distinguished alike by their standing 
as lawyers and their stainless reputation for 
uprightness. Crime is summarily punished, 
and breaches of trust are regarded as among 
the most heinous of crimes. A change of 
ministry makes no change in subordinate 
offices. Fidelity and ability are the tenure 
of office, and long and faithful service is re- 
warded by pensions, Nor does a change of 
ministry involve a change in financial or 
economical policy, which is always intended 
to be so framed as to depress no useful indus- 
try, check no lawful enterprise, build up and 
sustain no monopoly. Ifa revision is thought 
to be necessary, the wisest and most practical 
men of the nation are consulted, and the gov- 
ernment stakes its continuance upon its suc- 
cess in carrying through Parliament a pro- 
posed reform. No American, no matter how 
strong his republicanism, can be long a resi- 
dent in Great Britain without perceiving 
much to admire in the character and work- 
ing of the British Constitution—much that 


might be advantageously imitated by the peo- 
ple of the United States. Nor can he be long 
in that country or upon the continent with- 
out perceiving that there is no sluggishness 
in Europe—that there is progress there as. 
well as in the United States, and that his 
countrymen must make good use of their 
opportunities if they are not willing to be dis- 
tanced in the march of progress and civiliza- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 


“ For prece e > 
cept; take on yo Rone entttae eed oy hen 
Is. xxvii, 10. 
Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the Book of Life 
Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 


We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour. 
But the morning dews must fall, 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 


Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes. 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain, 
And a blessing, failing us once or twice, 
May come if we try again. 


The path that has once been trod 
Is never so rough to the feet, 
And the lesson we once have learned 
Is never so hard to repeat. 
Though sorrowful tears may fall, 
And the heart to its depth be riven 
With storm and tempest, we need them all 
To render us meet for Heaven. 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


° 
ns 


From the Christian Register. 
PASSING UNDERSTANDING. 
BY F. L. HOSMER. 
*‘ The peace of God that passeth understanding.”—Paur 


Many things in life there are 

Pass our underetanding far; 

We the outward see and know, 

But our eyes reach not below; 

And the humblest flower that grows 
Hath a secret no man knows. 


Swifter-winged than the light 
Thought and fancy take their flight, 
Roaming in a world ideal 

Till it seems alone the real, 

With a light transcending far 
Morning sun and evening star, 
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Hast thou scales to weigh the love 
That from heart to heart doth move? 
The exceeding peace within, 

Or the keen remorse for sin? 
Deeper than all outward sense 

Lies the soul’s experience. 


Mystery around us lies; 

We ourselves are mysteries ; 
Though our vision farther drift 
As the facing shadows lift, 

At our every step’s advance 
Own we still our ignorance. 


Since we may so little scan 

Of Thy vast creation’s plan, 
Teach us, O our God, to be 
Humble in our walk with Thee, 
And our highest wisdom find 
In the reverent heart and mind. 


May we see in all a good 
Tokens of Thy Fatherhood ; 
And in whatso seemeth ill 

Let our ignorance keep us still, 
Trusting all will evidence 
Thine enfolding providence. 


As we go from strength to strength, 
Earnest have we that at length, 
With no mists of earth between, 
We shall see as we are seen ; 
We shall know as we are known 
In the light around Thy throne. 
———_—-~0 

From the Council Fire. 

THE OLD CHIEF'S WARNING. 


In the valley of the beautiful White River, 
in the then Territory of Indiana, there lived, 
at the opening of the present century, a small 
tribe of Indians whose patriarchal chief was 
a man of superior mental ‘ability and great 
moral integrity of character. He was a gen- 
uine Indian, not only by virtue of purity of 
blood, but he believed in and lived by the re- 
ligion of his fathers. He worshipped the 
Great Manito, and reverenced the traditional 
laws supposed to have been revealed to his 
fathers at some remote period in the shadowy 
past, and which formed a moral code of 
ethics not surpassed by any found in the 
archives of any people on the planet, so far 
as it went. The following were among the 
chief tenets of this untutored red man’s creed : 

The Great Manito is a Great Spirit chief, 
who rules the whole world, and takes care of 
his children—the Indians. 

The Great Manito makes the sun shine, and 
the rain fall, and the flowers bloom, and the 
corn grow, and the fruitsripen. He is there- 
fore to be acknowledged as the giver of all 
the good things his children receive. 

The Great Manito is pleased when his 
children are happy, and sorry when they are 
in trouble. 

The Great Manito has large ears, so that 
he can always hear when his children talk to 
him. He hears them when they thank him 





for the good things he gives them, and he 
hears them when they ask him to help them 
out of any trouble, or when they ask him to 
make them wise and good. 

The Great Manito owns all the land, and 
rivers, and game, and fruits which he gives 
to his children to use, but he is angry when 
one tries to get more than his share. 

The Great Manito is good to us, therefore 
he commands us to be good to each other. If 
one is hungry, give him food; if he is naked, 
clothe him; if he has no home, take him to 
yours, and treat him like a brother. 

The Great Manito tells us to regard all 


-strangers as friends until we find that they 


are foes; and if he has eaten salt in your 
wigwam, you must not kill him if he becomes 
your enemy, but leave him to the vengeance 
of the Great Manito, who will punish him for 
his treachery. 

The Great Manito hates a man who speaks 
with a forked tongue. When you say you 
will do a thing, do it; when you make a 
promise, perform it. 

There were, doubtless, other command- 
ments in this Indian decalogue, but I do not 
remember to have heard them repeated. 

About 1805, a white man by the name of 
Hogue wandered out to this wild region with 
the purpose of making his home in a new 
country. He visited the old chief, and by 
showing signs of friendship won his con- 
fidence, and was made welcome to all that 
his humble lodge afforded. On his avowing © 
his intention of remaining in that country he 
‘was assigned a portion of land, and informed 
that he was at liberty to erect a wigwam and 
cultivate the soil, and kill game as freely as 
none he had been an Indian to the manner 

rn. 

The years rolled on. The tide of emigra- 
tion began to surge over that country. The 
Indians saw that the white men were soon to 
outnumber them. The game grew less plenty 
before the crack of the white man’s rifle. 
Still, no overt act of war had been committed 
on the part of either. The Creek war broke 
out, and the Great Prophet, brother of Te- 
cumseh, visited this old chief. He called his 
people together, and a grand council was 
held. The result was a determination not to 
go on the war path at that time. The white 
settlers grew suspicious, however, and in 
secret council resolved to strike the first blow. 
A messenger was dispatched to Vincennes to 
ask for soldiers, on the ground that the In- 
dians contemplated a general massacre, This 
messenger was captured by a party of Indian 
hunters, who accidentally saw him skulking 
through the brush as though trying to avoid 
being seen, which fact aroused their sas- 
picions. His accounts of himself and his 
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strange conduct were not satisfactory, and he 
ann Soe in a prisoner, and put under 
guard. 

. He was a cowardly fellow, and his fears of 
death by torture, a fate he felt conscious of 
deserving, so overwhelmed him that when 
brought into the presence of the council he 
completely broke down, and proposed to make 
a clean breast of it if they would only spare 
his life. This exhibition of pusillanimity so 
disgusted the Indians that they treated his 
proposition with contempt, refusing to listen 
to anything he had tosay. They were sure, 
however, that treachery was intended, hence 
they kept this fellow a close prisoner, and re- 
solved to open the chapter of blood them- 
selvez. A general massacre of the settlers 
was planned, and the time fixed. 

The old chief sought to have Hogue spared, 
but being overruled he, at the risk of his own 
life, visited his old friend and urged him to 
leave the country at once. He did not, of 
course, tell him of the plans of his people, but 
simply said, “We are friends. We have 
eaten salt together. A great danger threat- 
ens you. I cannot tell you more. The Great 
Manito sends you a message by your friend. 
Let not the sup, when it comes over the hills 
to-morrow, find you here.” 

“Does this danger threaten all the pale- 
faces?” asked Hegue. 

“ The son of the Great Manito has delivered 
his message. He is done.” 

The Indian folded his robe of skins about 
his stately form and departed. The warned 
white man, feeling sure that some great dan- 
ger threatened him, took the advice given 
him, and before dawn of the following day he 
found himself full forty miles from home on 
the way to Vincennes. 

Hogue had no family or relatives to care 
for, and not being informed as to the nature 
of the danger that threatened him nor 
whether it extended to others or not, and 
fearing to create an excitement that might 
prove fatal to the little colony by arousing 
the Indians to hostilities, he had resolved to 
go to Vincennes and tell his story to Gov- 
ernor Harrison, who he supposed was already 
prepared for it by the story of the former 
messenger. 

On arriving at the old Post, Hogue was 
surprised to ton that the secret envoy, 
whose name I cannot recall, had not been 
there. He called upon the Governor, and 
gave him a full account of the recent sus- 

icious circumstances, including the warning 
e had received. He was told that the Post 
was in daily expectation of an attack, hence 
no troops could be spared. He was also in- 
formed that a commission had started two 
days before with the purpose of treating with 
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those same Indians for their lands. On learn- 
ing this he resolved to return with all speed, 
and offer his services to the commission as in- 
terpreter, taking the risk of any danger he 
might incur. 

e found the commissioners and Indians 
in council. He was welcomed by the Indians 
at once, and by the commissioners also, most 
heartily, when they were informed who he 
was. 

The we | was made, the Indians agreeing 
to give up their home and go upon a reserva- 
tion in the northwestern part of the Terri- 
tory. Many of the braves opposed this at 
first, but the chief, with prophetic wisdom, 
urged that it was the only plan to prevent 
conflict, as the pale-faces already outnum- 
bered the Indians, and would soon over- 
whelm them, kill or drive off all the game, 
and take their lands. 

The treaty was ratified, the prisoner re- 
leased, an | the grand old chieftain and his 
people bade adieu to the land of their birth 
and the graves of their ancestors, taking up 
their sorrowful line of march to a strange 
country, from which they were destined to 
be driven still farther into the wilderness 
within a few years, 

I have only given the skeleton facts of a 
chapter in the early history of my native 
State, drawn from legends current when f 
was a boy. It is a sample chapter of Ameri- 
can history, and presents some points of in- 
terest as illustrating Indian character,.—T. A. 
Bland. 


ITEMS. 


Tae Trans-ATLANTIC TRAVEL.—The heavy tide of 
passenger travel from New York to Europe during 
the past four months has been unprecedented; the 
total number carried on seventy-five steamships, 
represented by eleven different lines, between April 
4 and August 1, being 20,333, against 18,038 in 
1872, and 18,533 in 1873, the two heaviest seasons 


heretofore. The experience of the present year has 
shown that the existing steamship lines are able, 
with the use of reserve boats, to transport double 
the number of passengers now carried, the facilities 
for travel being claimed as always in excess of the 
demand. The eleven companies engaged in the 
trade employed, during the season, seventy-five 
steamers, which made 168 trips.—V. Y. 7ribune. 
Severe Storms.—On the 9th inst. violent local 
storms prevailed in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Northern New York, doing 
great damage to property, and in one instance, at 
Wallingford, Conn., causing terrible loss of life. 
The storm at Wallingford occurred on the “sand 
plains,” about a mile north of the railroad station, 
on the New York, New Haven and Hartford rail- 
road. Forafew minutes there was a deluge of 
rain, with terrific thunder and lightning, and then, 
for about a minute of time, the wind burst in fury, 
demolishing forty houses and about fifty barrs. 
About twenty persons were killed and fifty injured. 
On the 10th inst. Washington was visited by a 
violent storm. The wind blew a hurricane for 
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about ten minutes, leveling trees, overturning car- 
riages in the streets, and damaging buildings. 


Tue Cuinest Emspassy.—The Chinese Embassy, 
which arrived at San Francisco ten days ago, num 
bers forty-five persons, including servants. The 
Ambassador, Chun Lan Pin, is of high rank in 
China, being Lieutenant-Governor of the Imperial 
household. He was Imperial Commissioner to the 
United States in 1875, and has also been a Commis- 
sioner to England and Spain. His own suite con- 
sists of twenty-two persons. His mission to this 
country is to establish consulates and to transact 
minor diplomatic business. He will present his 
credentials at Washington, have the consuls recog- 
nized, and then go to Spain and Peru to establish 
consulates there. Sit Ming Cook, who will be 
installed as Consul at San Francisco, is remarkably 
courteous and intelligent, having received a thor- 
ough education at New Bedford, Mass. He speaks 
Englisb without hesitation, and with no accent. 


Extract from the speech of W. E. Gladstone, 
M. P., before the Southwark Liberal Association : 
“ By the Anglo-Tarkish Treaty you have under- 
taken three things. You have undertaken the oc- 
cupation and adminisiration of the Island of Cyprus, 
upon which I will not say anything, because, taken 
in itself, it is so much smaller a matter than the 
others that are at issue. But you have undertaken, 
secondly, to defend Turkey in Asia against any at- 
tempt that Russia may make— you, have undertaken 
to go 2,000 miles from your own conntry—the only. 
country where you can obtain either the materials 
of war, or the men to fight, or the means by which 
war is to be supported—you have undertaken to go 
2,000 miles from your own country alone, and sin- 
gie-handed, in order to prevent Russia from making 
«war at any time upon Turkey in Asia, by the as- 
sumption or acquisition, or by the possession, as it 
is said in the treaty, of any portion of the Turkish 
territory. Well, that is not all, for besides that 
you have undertaken to see to the good government 
of what is perhaps the worst governed country in 
whole world, namely, the entire mass of Turkey in 
Asia, from the Dardanelles down to the Persian 
Gulf, from the Mediterranean to the limits of 
Persia. And all this, gentlemen, without your 
consent or without your knowledge, has been 
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promised to be done at your expense—[oh, oh]— 
by your treasure, by your blood, by the blood of 
your children—[hear, hear]—who may be called 
upon to serve her Majesty in thearmy. Gentlemen, 
there is but one epithe: which I think—and I do 
not pronounce it in a moment of excitement, but I 
pronounce it very calmly—there is but one epithet 
which I think fully describes a covenant of this 
kind. I think it is an insane convenant, [Sensa- 
tion and cheers.] I have known, gentlemen, and 
known well, the most eminent statesmen, now dead, 
of the last forty years. 1 have known them on both 
sides of politics. I was in my early life a follower 
of Sir Robert Peel, of the Duke of Wellington, and 
of Lord Aberdeen, and although I regret some 
things that I did, and have altered some opinions 
that I then held, yet, in point of honor and public 
duty, lam not in the leat ashamed of any act of 
my public life. [Hear, hear.] I do not think that 
the country ever had more honorable public ser- 
vants, and moreover, I will venture to say, and 
particularly of Lord Aberdeen and Sir. R. Peel, 
that I have known under the name of Liberals men 
much less liberal than they. But, gentlemen, what 
I wish to say is this, having known them, on the 
other side, und known well, and worked with such 
men as Lord Russell, Lord Palmerston—[hear, 
hear ]— Lord Lansdowne, and many more now called 
to their account, I do not believe that there is one 
of those—I am perfectly confident that there never 
was one of those men, that under any circumstances 
would have been induced to put his name to such 
an arrangement as that which, to our shame, as I 
think now, bas gone forth under the name of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. [Cries of ‘Shame !’]” 





NOTICES. 


The Executive Committee of Philadelphia First- 
day School Association will meet at Friends’ Par- 
lor, 1520 Race street, on Sixth-day afternoon, Eighth 
mo. 23d, at 24 o’clock. Full attendance desirable. 

JAMES GASKILL, Clerk. 





PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING, IOWA, 
will be held at West Liberty, Muscatine county, on 
Fourth-day, the 11th of Ninth mo., at 11 o’clock. 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders at 9 o’clock A.M. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat have 
increased. The market is very steady, 
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Reading RR...... a 1534@ 175g | Tomatoes, per basket......... 20@ 25 | were a shade easier. Sales of 5900 bush. 
Phila & Trenton RR 127 @ Watermelons, per 100.........10 00@25 00 | at 46@49c.; yellow, in grain depot, at 
United RRs of New Jersey..1264%4@127__| Canteloupes, per basket...... 50@ 65 | 60@65lc. At the Open Board the article 
Lehigh Navi... .ccore-ssee-co+eee -- 1734,@ 18% | Greengages, per bucket...... 90@ 1 10 | was dull, and prices were weak ; 25,000 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bk...120 @ Peaches, per basket.........++ 50@ 1 75 | bush., sail mixed, sold at 48c. Oats are 
American Steemship 6s...... 78 @ Cheese, dull, and with increased arrivals prices 


Ins Co Of N Arsccccssessssessevere 28 @ Western, 


Y Factory, per lb. 74@ 8 
“ 6@ 7% 


have dropped off fully 1@2c. per bush 






























































